f ..mrthv of being dwelt upon in a time when 

dined to disregard it, because, say they, '• Old thi* 
many are , , . n thing’s are become new.” Th« i 

» re passed aa ay;behoWj S The chief 

nart of education is reverence * mean 

b P ? a Christian life an eternal act of dea h .nto l.fe do „ c b ’ 
Christ, a life in which all may share, a Me whtch Uas bec , 
shared in by countless numbers of persons calling themselves 
Christians during the last 1800 years. The evidence and 
the substance of the death of Christ, and all the varied 
doctrines that have prevailed in connection with it are acts 0 f 
Christian love, longues cease, prophets die, science changes- 
ecclesiastical systems flourish and decay ; the act of love that 
seeketh not his own abideth. Amid fretfulness, discontent 
sophistry, ambition, the roar of the street and the din of the 
market, we may easily forget or ignore this ancient and simnl 
theology. Yet which of us has not known in the flesh some 
living example of Christian life. I do not now mean a Gordon 
or a Nightingale, or an Arnold Toynbee, whose fame resounds 
as far as the English tongue is heard ; but one whose narrow 
stage has been the sick room or a disorderly and teasin^ 

credit) that great men do ? " lat we are slow and loath to 
S«h the® are ft " id .“T ' at they say - 
to venerate— natrintio tv! - S • „ We ou S ht to teach children 

life— and they are as T* C \j C ^ e ’ beauty, and the Christian 
education. Great as i s th‘ ^ ^ ° UtSet ’ the chiefest P art of 


education. Great as ’ is th the ° Utset > the chiefest part of 
rudiments of the world” 16 lm P 0rtan ce of other objects, “the 
d °ut the rest will dwiniT •* WG ^ Gar these in mind disputes 
succeed in instructing c hiM ^ insi S nifi cance. Whether we 
a " d appro: d I!L! XaCtly *» ‘he fashion of the 


f ! n CSt * nd most approved Cle " exactl y in the fashion of the 

poS^rr on the projecting ti,is iight 

and t tlain them to a tle ^ uture , we shall find it 
are We sh all find * life which is simple, good, 

increli y u Unfo, ding and H 1 WhUe their human pities 

§ the ‘ncrease 0 f Gocl^^ 5 they are continually 


How Parents may Help the Music Teacher. 

By Clement Templeton. 


1 here is some fear that the effect of the remarks of Mr 
Hawets— interesting and valued as they are sure to be, commg 
from such a quarter— in the Parents' Review for last February” 
on the subject of letting children learn the piano, may not in 
many cases be what the writer intended. In the present 
leaction— rather too violent in some respects, perhaps — against 
the flimsiness of girls’ education which was general some thirty 
years ago, parents will be too apt to quote Mr. Haweis’s advice 
as an argument in^ favour of letting children discontinue their 
music lessons altogether, if, after being taught for a year or two, 
they do not show signs of possessing “a first-class faculty.” 
They will think the reason he gives for having most girls, unless 
“distinctly the reverse” of musical, taught to play the piano 
— viz., in order to be “ useful and helpful to their social circle ” — 
not quite convincing. All will agree, of course, that it is desir- 
able to be useful and helpful. But it does not follow that 
parents will consider playing “dance music and easy accom- 
paniments to songs ” an object so important as to make it worth 
a girl’s while to spend a definite portion of time daily in 
practising the piano during many years of her school life ; and 
the high-school girl of the present day is less likely than her 
parents to consider it so. This is scarcely an object to put 
forward. It had better be left to take care of itself. 

Can we not find a more convincing one? Yes; Mr. Haweis 
has himself suggested it for us further on in an apologetic kind 
of way, where he tells us that in the case of the child who “ is 
never destined to reach even moderate excellence, even then its 
musical training has not been wholly lost, for it can, at least, 
appreciate . . . others all the better for its own initiation.” 
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vrents may help THE music teacher. 


, least I What better reason do We w 

St chief aim in teaching average pupils should b' 
bU ! C ?’ fc-v fake an interest in good music, and to list e 


J ’ 1 tn take an interest in good music, and to J 
^'datively whenever they get the chance of hearing j, w "j 
performed, so that music may become a means of g enuil “ 
culture to them, a real enrichment of life. It is true that very 

feu- can hope to arrive at such an appreciation of music as this 
implies through their own playing ; but there are many gir]s 
wh o make but slow progress, and whose playing is not likely 
ever to become such as musical people, accustomed to hear first- 
rate performances, would care to listen to, who yet may succeed 
eventual ly in playing fairly well some of the compositions 
of every great master — for all have written some quite ease 
music for the piano— and may so acquire a taste for the best 
music which will be a blessing to them all their lives. Tiie 
formation of the taste is the main thing for teachers to think 
about. A taste for good music is to be imparted, if at all h 
keeping pupils continually in contact with what is good • and 
it may be acquired by many through their own practice even 
'hough their rendering of the music is very inadequate’ from 
the point of view of any one who is accustomed to hear reallv 
good performers. And though Mr. Haweis thinks “ the world is 
being driven mad with musical mediocrities ” (I can well believe 

tha ’there! "“I* thrOU £ h ,hcm )’ if mus t not be forgotten 

,My be verTuselrr °r W “ ‘ h ° playin g of the mediocrities 

to others besides thems'cIveT ‘ ^, PUrely musicaI P°'nt of view, 
mediocrity and Plcie are so many degrees of 

faculty has been but^slieht] 1U ” dre ? s of P eo P ]e > whose critical 

°[ medi °crities has much charm^ ^ Wh ° m the P laying 
when mo/ if only parents would learn 


"’hen not to call on their TiT™ ^ ordy P arents would learn 
1 have myself t . f chddren to display their feeble powers, 
learning f or SOme g th< ;. piano to a girl who had been 
Ulc ined at first to advk ° ^ G . P Ur P ose > and whom I was 
,'j' was sixteen she seem -i° g ' Ve Up lcar ning ; yet when 
r™ bersh M'^d o n T 0 TL SUddenly wake’ up, and I 
than the astoni shed me m ° Vements of Beethoven 

in music fn CtUal playin g of the ^ lm P ortant ’ however, 

be fore she " *1 ° Wn sake which ?° Ve , ment vvas th e interest 
for the , lshed to learn h lndlca ted. A year or two 
sa<c > I suppose, of m^L- CeS tke flimsiest character, 

a<ln g a little show with them. 




There is probably no part of a o-i,r c a 
the influence of parents has been eLciJd ' 7“'°" j" " hich 
same extent as in music. I n order tW • f °[ CV1 to the 

proper place in education it must be tmaTd Sh °i' ld take itS 
respect as other subjects This r ‘ tcc Ult l thc sam e 
parents value their children's be 50 >°"S as 

to provide themselves and their IV™n*“it|, ''fir Ca ' CUlated 
and to stimulate drawing-room small talk, or woLS'TI 
means of personal display. If they wish ’ 

so educated as to become men and women of true adture- 
that is, capable of enjoying the highest pleasures that life can 
provide, and of helping to raise the mental and moral standard 
of their generation— they may be quite sure that music can 
be made one of the most powerful factors in education to 
that end for those who have any musical faculty at all. This 
question of a right treatment of music has a specially 
important bearing in relation to those children who, as often 
happens, are dull at the ordinary class subjects but have 
moie or less musical talent. In their case it is perhaps the 
one subject through which the influence of thorough and 
systematic study can be brought to bear on the character. 

In order that these good results may follow, parents 
must take care that their children learn music in the right spirit. 
They must not let them think that their chief aim in learning 
the piano should be to “ have something to play when you are 
asked.” Who would consider the chief object in learning 
English literature to be the recitation of a few pieces ? or who 
would assume that because a girl recited a poem “ nicely ” she 
was being taught literature well ? In teaching music, quite as 
much as in teaching literature, the main thing is to lay the 
foundation of a good taste, to awake an interest in the produc- 
tions of the greatest masters. In dealing with literature we try 
to keep pupils as long as possible from contact with Miss 
Braddon and her kind ; similarly, in dealing with music, if our 
object is music, and not personal display or clap-trap, we should 
do well to steer clear of Sydney Smith and his kind. Good 
music, even for the earliest stages of learning the piano, 
has been provided by means of simple arrangements of national 
melodies and of songs and tuneful subjects selected from the 
works of the great masters. The teacher’s difficulty often is to 
keep pupils long enough interested in the tune-books ; they 
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, , /-RiMish and want to get on to 

pieces* ”^' 1 / ’s° d ifficu! t to persuade them that the tunes will 
enable them to progress much more rap.dly . han the : stup, ,d 
“pieces,” which are sometimes -set in this ea.ly stage filled 
out, as they are, with the most vapid padding in order to 
make them “pieces.” Whenever this difficulty arises, I 
suspect the home influence to be at the bottom of it. 
How helpful to the teacher that influence might be, at 
this stage especially, if exercised in the light way! It 

is not only from the musical point of view that the 
tunes are far better than the pieces foi beginners , their 
very shortness makes them valuable because of the frequent 
changes of key, time, &c., and the constant supply of 
fresh points which they provide. I hese things help on the 
cleverness both of the brain and of the fingers, and so enable 
children to become quick learners. Unfortunately, teachers 
themselves, when allowed to supply the music, have been 
known to foist “ pieces ” on their pupils, however bad for 
training purposes, for the sake of the profit made thereby. 
Such teachers are not often to be met with now, it is to be 
hoped. If there are still any such, it behoves parents to be 
on their guard against their pernicious tactics. 

During the tune-book stage the pupil should be well 
drilled in simple mechanical exercises, so that the fingers may 

° 1>rCpar f d t0 attack soon the easiest compositions of the great 
masters themselves-for of course every learner ought to aim 

the “Tt'ta 1 yC, ' : the m0re She has t0 P' a y the b «ter, when 

Isctd II >‘ VC n P ^ ShC P ' ays thc ri 8 ht ki " d ° f 

I pCg ,'t "1; r alSO r she gooses fitting occa- 

been reached, the teacher should ^ ^ second sta & e has 

positions of only the meat * 77 7 makin ^ use op the com - 
of th e necessary mefhanicT exe ^ addition > of course, 

them that the foundation f . rcises )> as it is by means of 
surely laid. Exceptions ° j soand » healthy taste can be most 

These compositions moron ° ubt ’ must be made occasionally. 
a systematic pl an so th 7*’ ° Ught t0 be set according to 
>nto the growth of different TT S may S ain sorne insight 

discriminating between them a ^ mUSiC ’ &nd a P° wer of 
become advanced players ,• d may ev entuallv, if they 

Play each with its app ro ; riat C the Spirit of eac h style and 
Ppropriate expression. The good teacher 
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will not be content with “coaching ,m » i • 

a few pieces. He will aim a. enabUng ihemTrd in 

own feeling in the matter of evnr« • b 1 el T on th eir 

such an extent of ground thT^ ^ 0Ver 

acquaintance with the compositions for ih! h a wide 
a large stock from which select for no f lnStrUment - and 

future occasion ; at rendering h,- k P rfoimance °n any 
change of work capable of m ’ y mean s of frequent 
quickly. ,f the ^‘ul.ies 

to the immediate object of alwav ? 1 ° f ar ® sacnficed 
“something to play” then the tea provi ln & dle P u P d with 
eves well the ^ ^ 



